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, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and in which attire only can they see the King in|entrance into the true fold. These seem not con- 
te his beauty. cerned any further for the health and reputation 
, Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | ‘Fifth month 2nd.—I was at Philadelphialof the church, though she is ioaly the ree 
i ‘. be Quarterly Meeting, and was grieved to find so few! wife, than this, they make a profession of being 
” we te ee ta te sttanding it, sestheade of the youth. I was also members, and think i would reflect some dishonour 
rl JOHN RICHARDSON, at the youths’ meeting, and that held quarterly|to themselves, if any notorious offence within the 
8, for negroes, which were to some satisfaction. pale of the church should go uncondemned by them. 
ad at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, “I may remark, that on this, as well as other] ‘“ Many testimonies were given to our predeces- 
a PHILADELPHIA. visits to the city, I have had but little satisfaction, |sors to bear, which they could not consistently 
ly there being such an evident declension amongst| with their peace decline to uphold. These have 
ce Friends from the simplicity and plainness the|been transmitted to us to support,—and they have 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|/ruth led our forefathers into. Ithas grieved me|been in an abundant manner confirmed in the ex- 
” months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;|many times, but never more sensibly than at pre-| perience of many, to be the Lord’s requiring still. 
u to any part of the United States, for three months, if|sent, in an apprehension that there are some branches | The declining and letting them fall through disobe- 
lc paid in advance, six and a-half cents. of our testimonies much trampled on. Experience|dience and unfaithfulness will assuredly separate 
k= hath proved that weakness and loss of the virtue|us from his favour. In this day of light and 
me Sits _ For “The Friend.” |and power which is the preservation of individuals | knowledge, perfect obedience to the cross of Christ 
isi Benjamin Perris. and the church itself, will follow a leaning to the|is as necessary, and as strictly required as it ever 
tly (Continued from page 66.) world, and deviations from the pure, holy, simple|has been in any age of the world. As this is the 
rry Diary, Fourth month 29th, 1762.—“ This has|requirings of the Truth. case, where any sce a manifest declension from 
ich been a distressing day to me; for what cause the| “Tbe following occurrence has often been the|material branches of our testimony, with so much 
affliction was sent, or for what end intended, [subject of my thoughts. ‘here is a portion of|indifference and unconcern as to take no notice, 
e know not. Hell seemed to open her mouth, and the|land in Wilmington, originally belovging to the|if it do not touch their temporal honour or reput- 
old lion roared upon me. In my distress I could|Swede’s congregation. Part of it they sold, and|ation, it is to me a manifestation that their con- 
iffs scarcely forbear erying aloud for the help which|part they let out on ground rent, of which last,|cern extends no further than self-interest.” 
eri seemed withheld. It is hard to describe,—indeed |several Friends have taken lots. The rent they (To be continued.) 
” none but such as have had the same path to tread, | pay to trustees is appropriated for the maintenance eee ond 
a can understand the distress and anxiety I felt. 1 |of their priests, and the repair of the meeting house.| Raihways in India.—The progress making in 
ith, could come at no degree of stillness, such was the|This I thought rather weakens our testimony|the construction of railways in India is interesting, 
ote roaring of the wicked one, yet he charged me with| against a hireling ministry. Itisalleged (inexcuse,)|as essentially connected with the efforts of the 
ace nothing in particular, save that I was altogether|that the renter has a valuable consideration for| British Government to derive from that country a 
city deceived, taking light for darkness, andthat which|what he pays, yet I leave it to be considered|supply of cotton. A late report on the subject 
shi I thought to be peace, was but imaginary, and a|whether our testimony is firmly maintained by|states that since the first of January last, two hun- 
t. delusion. When I thought of the unity of my|them against an anti-christian ministry. dred and eleven miles of road have been opened, 
Friends, he told me they were deceived by my fair| “In the Sixth month and the beginning of the| which, added to what had been already laid and 
shows, pretences and speeches. So I lay, as it|Seventh month, I attended the Monthly Mectings|in operation, makes a total length of ten hundred 
were, on the brink of despair until evening, when|of New Garden, Goshen, Bradford and Darby.|and sixty-three miles. Work is to be resumed on 
att a blessed evidence of regard from on High being| At some of them I was in heaviness, under a sense|certain lines on which it had been entirely sus- 
43; vouchsafed, it silenced the roaring lion, and gave|of the want of living, faithful elders and workmen| pended for want of funds, and it is expected that 
43; me to see that he was a false accuser, and a liar,|in Truth’s cause. out of 29324 miles of road now in course of 
as he had been from the beginning. Blessed be the} “Seventh month 27th. The prospect of things| construction, there will be an aggregate of 13534 
name of the Shepherd of Israel who is still watch-|among Friends in this place is distressing. Our| finished and put in use during the present year, 
ing over his flock, and is a rock of refuge, and ajelderiy friends, are many of them fixed in an|and that the remainder will be completed in 1862. 
for safe hiding place to all the persecuted aud suffer-|earthly mind, and manifest little concern for the| With a view to feeding these lines of railway, the 
Jos. ing ones. Such, he graciously became to my dis-|honour and prosperity of the Truth; some not|government is said to be engaged in constructing - 
Br tressed soul, and I had peace unspeakable in|jeven in the important charge of the education of|and improving a great number of common roads, 
“WwW. holy silence. An inward fear, however, attended |their children. Our middle aged ones give up their|of which forty-three, having a total length of ten 
Senj. me, lest the devourer was not wholly removed from|time aud minds, exceedingly like the Atbenians,|hundred and eighty-three miles, are already de- 
Pa., me, which kept me from undue rejoicing, as|to hear and tell new things. ‘They spend many|signed, in Madras, to communicate with the rail 
though a complete victory over him had been ob-|precious hours in this manner, to the benumbing|that crosses the peninsula. The report adds : ‘ 
tained. Notwithstanding this, secret praise and|of their spiritual senses, if they do not entirely} “The lines seem wisely planned. The long- ' 
adel- thanksgiving were raised in my heart to Him, who is|lose them. Even those on whom should rest the|est, the ‘ East Indian,’ runs northwesterly through 
a the Deliverer and Saviour of all those, who through| oversight of the flock, let their interest and care|the whole breadth of our dominions from Calcutta, 
‘t faith, look to him for help, and trust in his merci-|run in different channels. 1s it to be wondered at,/connecting it with Lahore, and uniting both with 
Ah. ful regard. He is ever worthy of praise, for his|if wrong things increase and spread amongst us,|the Indus. ‘he ‘Great Indian’ runs northeasterly 7 
unspeakable loving kindness and tender regard.|and the youth take undue liberties. ‘TChisissorrow-|from Bombay into the centre of India, and con- 
Helen The sense of this lays me under such obligations, | fully the case at this time, and calls for the help|nects that shipping port with the other line at Jub- 
eae that from duty and gratitude I can do no less than} and labour of the watchmen. Alas! when I look|belpore, to which a branch from the East Indian q 
agli freely offer an evening sacrifice, even the residue|towards them for help, 1 am discouraged. Some|runs southwesterly. Running from Bombay north- 
of my days to Him, whose mercy endureth forever.|of them scem to live where they cannot see the| westerly to Abmedabad is the ‘Bombay and Ba- 
17th _ Fifth month 1st.—I have had an exercising approaches of the enemy, in any shape, except as|roda,’ which brings a large cotton district into 
Te time, but this evening a quietude of mind covered|a roaring lion. When any of the flock are wounded,|close connection with English shipping. From 





me, and therein access to the Rock of Ages, who 
gave rest to my weary soul. These painful dis- 
pensations are, undoubtedly, necessary for perfect- 
ing that righteousness, which is the saints’ clothing, 


a disposition prevails for healing the wound slight- 
ly, by covering it with a piece of paper. Thus 
those who have gone out, are brought in again ap- 
other way than by Christ, who is the only door or 


Bombay, too, the ‘Indian Peninsula’ runs south- 
easterly, and joining the ‘Madras’ at Moodgul, 
which runs thither from Madras, is intended to 
connect these two provincial capitals. Again, from 
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Madras a line runs southwesterly across the Pe-|a period six weeks Jater, in the summer of 1854.|the untimely death of A. Sonntag, caused a serious 
ninsula, and terminates at Beypore on the Mala-|Before reaching the vessel I lost all but seven of|loss to theexpedition. The system of observations 


bar coast. From this last line, also, the ‘Great 
Southern of India’ starts, and runs to the coast 
opposite to Ceylon. Finally the ‘Scinde’ connects 
the port of Kurrachee with Hyderabad and the 
Indus. In time, India will be better supplied with 
railroads than ever it has been with comiaon roads, 


— Ledger. 


Piles of Ecclesiastical Splendor not for this 
Gentury.—The noble sentiment of the following 
passage from Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” will strike a chord in every heart true to hu- 
manity :—“ The age for building and decorating 
great cathedrals is past. Certainly our own age, 
“practical and benevolent, if less poctical, should 


occupy itself with the present, and project itself 


into the future. It should render glory to God, 
rather by causing wealth to fertilize the lowest 
valleys of humanity, than by rearing gorgeous 
temples where paupers are to kneel. To clothe 
the naked, redeem the criminal, feed the bungry, 
less by alms and homilies than by preventive in- 
stitutions and beneficent legislation; above all, 
by the diffusion of national education, to lift a race 
upon a level of culture hardly attained by a class 
in earlier times, is as lofty a task as to accumulate 
piles of ecclesiastical splendor.’’ 

Dr. Hayes’ Exploring Expedition. 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THK VOYAGER, 

(Concluded from page 71.) 

Upon reaching Fog Harbor we made nearly a 
due North course, intending to reach the West 
coast and travel thence upon the land and ice. We 
soon encountered hummocked ice of extraordinary 
thickness, through which it was often necessary to 
break a passage with axes and shovels. It finally 
became evident, from the slowness of our progress, 
that the entire summer would be consumed in 
reaching the West land, even if the boat could be 
transported to it at all. Being well assured that 
nothing could be accomplished with the boat ex- 
pedition, 1 sent the main party back on the 28th 
of April, and continued Northward with three 
companions, and two sledges. 

The ice grew worse as we advanced, and 
we were fourteen days in reaching the West 
coast, a distance in a direct line of only forty miles. 
From this fact you can form some estimate of the 
character of the ice over which we travelled. The 
severity of the labour broke down the dogs, and I 
was compelled to feed to them a double ration, 
thus consuming rapidly the provisions, and pro- 
portionally shortening my northward journey. 
Reaching the west coast at Cape Hayes, we tra- 
velled along the land through Kennedy Channel 
until the 18th of May, when our provisions being 
exhausted, we were compelled to turn our faces 
southward. 

The latitude attained upon that day was 81 deg. 
35 min., a degree of Northing which I believe not 
to have been exceeded or equalled by any ex- 
plorers except Edward Parry. The land was 
taken possession of in the name of the United 
States, with the usual forms, and the flag which 
was used upon the occasion has covered the most 
Northern known land upon the globe. 

Although thus early in the season, the ice in 
Kennedy channel was everywhere much decayed 
and unsafe, and in some places was entirely gone. 
In one extensive pool a flock of water fowl was 
discovered. 
Kennedy channel was broken up and dissolved at 


a very early period of the summer. It was in this} to justify the labour and expense which they have|Doctor. ‘“ Why,” said he, “the more a man bes 


channel that Dr. Kane discovered an open sea at 


I entertain no doubt that the ice of 


the remaining dogs, and the ice having broken up 
around Cape Ohlen, further exploration to the 
Northward was impossible during the present sea- 
son. 

The six weeks subsequent to my return to Port 
Foulke were occupied in preparing the vessel for 
sea, in completing some unfinished surveys, in 
making magnetic and other observations, in colleet- 
ing specimens of natural history, and in photograph- 
ing the scenery and objects of interest in the vi- 
cinity. The schooner had been much damaged by 
the ice encounters of the previous summer, and it 
wasfound impossible to restore her original strength, 
Being without a carpenter, a large share of the 
labour of repairs fell upon M‘Cormick, the sailing 
master of the expedition, of whose ready ingenuity 
and praetical skill 1 cannot too warmly express 
my acknowledgments. ‘he ice broke up around 
the vessel on the 10th of July, and we put to sea 
on the 14th. 

After much difficulty and two trials we reached 
the West coast, twelve miles South of Cape Isabella, 
and being unable to pass the cape we dropped 
anchor, and on the 28th I made a journey to the 
North side of the cape in a whale boat, and from 
an elevation of six hundred feet obtained a view to 
the Northward. In that direction, fifteen miles 
above Cape Isabella, the ice was solid and un- 
broken as far as the eye could reach. 

To the eastward, the pack ice was heavy and 
impenetrable. ‘To penetrate the strait under these 
circumstances, with the view of reaching a practi- 
cable point for future sledge operations with my 
reduced force (for | had now only five dogs) was 
clearly impracticable, and believing that I was not 
justified in incurring the heavy expense of another 
year’s absence, without a prospect of corresponding 
results, I reluctantly abandoned the field and 
turned southward, 

Taking Whale Sound on the way, I completed 
the survey of that remarkable inlet, and obtained 
there an excellent set of magnetic determinations 
and some photographs of the natives, the glaciers, 
and other objects of interest. 

After boring through the ice of Melville Bay for 
150 miles, we reached the Southern water, and 
entered the harbor of Upernavik on the 14th of 
August. There we remained ten days, engaged 
during that time in various scientific explorations. 
On the Ist of September we reached Gorham or 
Lievely, and were there similarly occupied. We 
were ready for sea again on the 6th, but a suc- 
cession of S. W. gales detained us until the 17th, 
when we again put to sea, and having a fair wind, 
we were, on the 22nd, 200 miles to the southward 
of Cape Farewell. From that time until the 9th 
of October, we encountered constantly southerly 
weather, with frequent gales. When off Halifax, 
we sustained serious damage, and were obliged to 
put into that port for repairs. We are now again 
ready for sea and expect to leave this port to- 
morrow. 

I have to regret that we could not accomplish 
a greater Northing, but situated as we were with 
Smith’s Strait to cross, and with a small force at 
command, I cannot but regard the summer ex- 
pioration as fortunate and successful. 
research, although more limited than I had an- 
ticipated, was however new, and my observations 
in different departments of physical and natural 


the patrons of the expedition. 
I am well satisfied that they will be found fully 


cost. ‘The unfortunate accident which occasioned 


The field of 


and experiments which we bad planned in concert 
had already accomplished important additions to 
Arctie science, when death deprived me of his in. 
valuable assistance; and with the duties incident 
to Arctic exploration in the field pressing con. 
stantly upon me, I was not always able to execute 
the plans which we had devised. My officers, 
however, on all occasions, contributed their best 
assistance, and I was by them relieved of many 
onerous duties. 

I am especially indebted to— Radcliff, assistant 
astronomer, for his zealous assistance in the work 
at the observatory, and for assistance in taking 
photographic views; and to Messrs. Knorr and 
Starr I owe obligations for valuable aid in collect- 
ing specimens of natural history, and other scien- 
tific duty. 

I will mention, in conclusion, that I am still of 
opinion that Smith Strait can be navigated with 
steam. Under sails alone I am satisfied that it 
cannot. It is my hope to be able to renew the 
attempt with a small steamer. With this view I 
have left some stores at Port Foulke and at Uper- 
navik. 

With the hope that this will find you in the en- 
joyment of health and happiness, 

I remain, very sincerely, 
Your friend and servant, 
I. I. Haves, 


Letter of John Barelay. : 
Unless we have forfeited. our privileges as chris- 


tians, and are utterly lost to all right feeling of 
Divine help, is it not natural and likely, and com 


sistent with the provisions of Divine wisdom, that. 


as our day is so should our strength be? and ob! 
the invincible, the unutterable strength of the true 
faith, even but a grain; it is calculated to over. 
come the world and the transient things of it; as 
embraced and laid hold of, and cleaved unto, it 
makes us heirs of life, and gives victory over death. 
Oh! then, what cause, and also what ability may 
we find, even to “ rejoice evermore, and in every 
thing to give thanks,” as John Woolman told his 
attendant,—for this is indeed the will and purpose 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning us,—that we 
should “glorify him in the fires.”” Our business 
is to stay ourselves upon the Lord, and fully to 
realize the truth, that all things will be found to 
work together, and to have happened for the very 
best, to those that above all things desire to love and 
serve him. May we more and more exercise out 
selves in these views, that we may in nowise be 
moved by these or any afflictions; but that the far- 
ther we go, the more we may witness of the Lord’s 
wondersin the deeps, and be confirmed in the experi- 
ence of his mercy, faithfulness and strength; though 
it should be continually made manifest and made 
perfect in our abundant weakness. Oh, the times 
and the seasons are well left in his hand, who or- 
dereth or overruleth all things well. And in the 
present low and trying state of things, it is not to 
be wondered at that oppression and obstruction 
are permitted to be felt, to the bowing down of the 
very souls of some. 
Twelfth month 16th, 1834. 


As Dr. Dwight once passed through a region'of 
very poor land, he said to a farmer, “I perceive 
science will, I feel assured, meet the approbation of| the land here is not very productive.” “ No,” said 


the honest farmer; “ our land here is just like self- 
righteousness.” “Ah! and how is that?” said the 


of it, the poorer he is.” 
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For “The smal " 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Eiders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


MARY BUNTING. 


Mary Woolston, the daughter of John and Han- 
nah Woolston, Friends of good esteem, in the first 


EEE 





information. 
JACOB HOWELL. 


belonging to Abington Monthly Meeting, who de-|to the comfort of the well minded. Her friends 
ceased Seventh mouth 9th, 1768, we have little|add, “she carried the mark of a disciple,—Love. 


Her, last days were her best days. A good end 


crowns all.” 


She departed this life Third month 4th, 1769, 


Jacob Howell, an ancient man, and for many | being eighty-seven years old. In the endorsement 
years a very valuable and industrious minister of|on the memorial by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 


settlement of Burlington, was born there Sixth mo. - gospel, deceased Third month 17th, 1768. ing, she is called “ ancient and worthy.” 


Ist, 1685. She was an honest-hearted lover of the! We have various particulars of his extensive servi- 
Truth as it is in Jesus, and about the year 1713, |ces, but in some expectation of obtaining more, we 
was married to Samuel Bunting, a valuable min- shall postpone any further notice. 

ister of the Gospel, of whose life we have already 
given a sketch. Her memorial says, she “proved 
an excellent wife to him, not only in his family| Mary Carver the daughter of John and Mary Car- 
concerns, but in a religious sense.” She occupied |ver, was bornin the limits of what is now the City 
the station of elder and overseer for many years,|of Philadelphia, in the year 1682. Her parents 
and was very serviceable in both. Her care was|had just arrived from England to settle in Penn- 
to walk worthy of the professions she made in the |sylvania, and Mary is noted in her memorial, as 
world, to fulfil her duty to all around her, and to|being one of the first children of English parentage 


MARY KNIGHT. 


We never can rub it out.—One pleasant after- 
noon a woman was sitting with her little son, a 
white-haired boy, five years of age. The mother 
was sick, and the child had left his play to stay 
with her, and was amusing himself with printing 
his name with a pencil on paper. 

Suddenly his busy finger stopped. He had made 
a mistake, and, wetting his finger, he tried again and 
again to rub out the mark, as he had been accus- 
tomed to do on his slate. 


educate her family with Christian care and cireum-|born in the province. 
Byberry, were she was brought up in the principles|#ll we do in a book. 


spection. 


“My son,” said his mother, “God writes down 


Her parents settled at| . 
He writes every naughty 


After the death of her beloved husband, the care ws the Society of Friends, her parents being con- word, every disobedient act, every time we indulge 


of their children devolved upon her, and she per- 
formed faithfully her duty towards them. 


survived him many years, beloved and respected | brought to an experimental knowledge of the Truth, 
Her death took place Fourth | and was enabled to manifest her faith by her works, | ent tears ran down his cheeks. 


by all who knew her. 
month 17th, 1768, she being almost 8U years of age. 


EDWARD ROBERTS. 


Edward Roberts was born in Merionethshire, 
Wales, in the Third month, 1687. His parents 
were honest, sober persons, who endeavoured to 
perform their duty towards their children, and to 
give them a proper trainingin youth. They were 
not members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
In the twelfth year of his age he was brought over 
into Pennsylvania, and whilst still young he was 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel as held by the Society of Friends, and was re- 
ceived into membership amongst them. By his 
godly life and conversation, he walked in near 
union with those who had a saving knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, and he was a 
good example to all, preaching by his conduct, of 
the blessed restraining, directing, purifying opera- | 
tions of Divine Grace. 

He was early appointed on important services in 
the Church, and in the 28th year of his age 
he received a gift in the ministry of the Gospel. 
This gift, his friends say, was “ attended with di- 
vine sweetness and energy, in which he faithfully 
Jaboured to the comfort and edification of the liv- 
ing, whilst health and ability of body continued. 
He was a lovely example of humility, plainness, 
temperance, meekness, charity, and of justice and up- 
rightness in his dealings amoogst men,” which 
made him be esteemed by people of all denomina- 
tions, who knew him. He was a tender and affec- 
tionate husband and father, earnestly concerned to 
train up his children and family in the fear of God, 
and to lead them on in the paths of virtue. He 
ever manifested a true zeal for the promotion and 
preservation of peace and good order in our reli- 
gious society, wherein he was often of singular ser- 
vice. 

He was first a member of Gwynned Monthly 
Meeting, but on the establishment of a Monthly 
Meeting at Richland, his right of membership was 
removed there. He lived to a good old age. 





committed a gift of Gospel ministry to her, which |UBiverse that can do it. 


‘whom she was led to labour, as appears by the re- 


jerease as she grew in years. 
‘led her in youth to espouse the Lord’s cause, 


sistent members thereof. Through the visitations of in temper and shake our shoulders, or pout our 
She | Divine Grace and her submission thereto, she was lips; and, my boy, we can never rub it out!” 


The little boy's face grew very red, and in a mo- 
His mother’s eye 


When about eighteen years of age she was mar- | Was on him earnestly, but she said nothing more. 


ried to Isaac Knight, of Abington, of which Par- At length he came softly to her side, threw his 
ticular meeting she became a member, and re-|@rms round her neck, and whispered, “Can the 
mained such to the close of life. 


blood of Jesus rub it out?” 
Being an honest hearted Friend, and zealously | Dear children, Christ's blood can rub out the 
concerned for the good of others, her dear Saviour Vil you have done, and it is the only thing in the 
“The blood of ‘Jesus 
was but ina few words. ‘he gift appeared small, | Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
yet being exercised in simplicity, innocency and 
humbleness of heart, and having the divine unction 
accompanying it, her meeting in the year 1730, 
acknowledged her as an approved minister. In 
the exercise of her gift she sometimes travelled 
abroad, visiting the meetings of Friends in the 
adjacent provinces, aud also those nearer home. 
Her services were acceptable to those amongst 





A Ruined Character —Not long since, in a cer- 
tain neighbourhood, a man was wandering in search 
lof employment. He called at a respectable far- 
mer’s house, and told his errand. 

“ What is your name?” asked the man. 

Jonathan Gilman’” was the reply. 

“ Jonathan Gilman, the same that lived near 
‘here when a boy?” 

‘‘ The same, sir.’ 

“T will not employ you, then.” 

Poor Jonathan, surprised at such a reply, passed 
on to the next farmer’s; but the same reply was 
given. He soon came in sight of an old school- 


turning certificates she frequently brought with her. | 
Faithful in the occupancy of the talent which had 
been committed to her, her friends found it in- 
The zeal which had 





seemed to brighten, even to extreme old age. Often|"°U'* . 

she was led in much tenderness and love to press’ Ah!” said he “T preemie tet en ae 
upon her hearers a faithful and honest improve- lb eben ney - ake ae Alth ” h I — 
ment of the talents the Lord had in merey favoured | °° . Lasy and disobédient. re a 
them with. She urged on them the need there|2°™> i # measure, reformed, they all think me the 


was to maintain a daily watch against the enemy |°*™° kind of a man as I was a boy. Ob! that I 
of souls, who, she she said, had followed her ail had done my duty when at school—then — 
her life long, and was yet as busy as ever, to | could I dwell pleasantly in the land of my birth. 
try and draw her off from that waiting state of| School-boys and peepee a anaes 9 pamoe 
mind in which there was safety. She frequently , ‘>t or eon ee will os - y . dad’ te 
was concerned to express the thankfulness she felt | J" re hanes tar ae, oe for ee 
|to the God and Father of all our mercies, who had | youth. a a eee Tele er 
|supported her through the many besetments which |°le men and noble women.— Po 

had attended her path, and who had given her a 
gracious promise, that if she continued faithful, 
according to the measure of grace bestowed on| heaven. . t 
her, he would be with her, supporting and consoling|©#!m ; the longer the winter nights, the awester 
to the end. the summer days. The new wine of Christ’s king- 


Although weak in body, she was remarkably|dom is most sweet to those who have long been 
diligent in the attendance of religious meetings, | drinking gall and vinegar. The higher the moun- 





Long Afflictions will much set off the glory of 
‘The longer the storm the sweeter the 





Towards his close, his bodily strength gradually 
diminished, so that at last he became as feeble as 
a little child. So, without much sickness or suf- 
fering, he quictly departed this life on the 25th 
day of the Eleventh month, 1768, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. 

SARAH TYSON. 


Of Sarah, the wife of John Tyson, a minister 


even until near the close, and often in a few words tain, the gladder we shall be when we get to the 
would, with ardeney, exhort all to come, taste and | top of it. The longer our journey is, the sweeter 
see for themselves, that the Lord was good. He| Wil! be our end; and the longer our passage is, the 
|had been indeed good to her soul, and so he would | more desirable will the haven be. 
ibe to them. Her heart seemed filled with love to 
\God, love to her fellow members in religious so- 
ciety, and love to the whole human family, and so 
her friends could but believe that God was with her 
intruth, Her testimonies tended toedification and 








Creeds and forms and a literal faith, will do 
nothing for us. We must give up our own wills 
entirely, and become like little children: it is the 
only way we can enter the kingdom. 











GONE AWAY. 


I see the farm-house, red and old, 
Above the roof its maples sway ; 
The hills behind are bleak and cold, 

The wind comes up and dies away. 


I gaze into each empty room, 
And as I gaze a gnawing pain 

Is at my heart, at thought of those 
Who ne’er will pass the doors again. 


And, strolling down the orchard slope, 
(So wide a likeness grief will crave,) 

Each dead leaf seems a wither’d hope, 
Each mossy hillock looks a grave. 


They will not hear me if I call ; 

They will not see these tears that start ; 
‘Tis autumn—autumn with it all— 

And worse than autumn in my heart. 


Oh leaves, so dry, and dead, and sere! 
T can recall some happier hours, 
When summer’s glory linger’d here, 
And summer’s beauty touch’d the flowers. 


Adown the slope a slender shape 
Danced lightly, with her flying curls, 

And manhood’s deeper tones were blent 
With the gay laugh of happy girls. 


Oh stolen meetings at the gate ! 
Oh lingerings in the open door! 

Oh moonlight rambles long and late! 
My heart can scarce believe them o'er. 


And yet the silence strange and still, 
The air of sadness and decay, 

The moss that grows upon the sill— 
Yes, love and hope have gone away ! 


So like, so like a worn-out heart, 
Which the last tenant finds too cold, 
And leaves forevermore, as they 
Have left this homestead, red and old. 


Poor empty house! poor lonely heart! 
‘Twere well if bravely, side by side, 

You waited, till the hand of time 
Each ruin’s mossy wreath supplied. 


I lean upon the gate and sigh ; 

Some bitter tears will force their way, 
And then I bid the place good-bye 

For many a long and weary day. 


I cross the little ice-bound brook ; 
(In summer ’tis a noisy stream ;) 
Turn round, to take a last fond look, 
And all has faded like a dream! 

ee 
Selected. 
THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 
The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And bnt a narrow strip between, 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rock, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float ; 

And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea but seems another sky, 
The sky a sea as well ; 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when from us life’s evening hour, 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heaven blend. 


Flooded with peace the parting soul, 
With silent raptures glow, 

Till where earth ends, and heaven begins, 
The spirit scarce can know. 


Longfellow. 





Silence is one of the first and foremost lessons 
we have to learn, and to cease from our own right- 


Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas. 
SYCHAR, SAMARIA, AND THE PLAIN OF JEZREEL. 

Our tents were pitched close to Nablous, in a 
quiet place under the shade of trees, amidst the 
\sound of many streams, fountains, and brooks that 
sprang out of valleys and hills. 

Our slumbers were often broken that night by 
the dreary cries of the jackals, shrieking as they 
hunted over the hills, like children in pain. 

The delight of remembering when we awoke the 
next morning that it was Sunday, and that we had 
nothing to do but to be quiet, and feel ourselves in 
the city of the woman of Samdria, was great. 

The clergyman in our party read the English 
service. Never did the lessons and the old com- 
prehensive prayers seem more touching and appro- 
priate than on those Sunday halts on our journey 
through Palestine. 

A few peasants and towns’-people collected 
near us, and seated themselves on the ground 
at some little distance, during the service. We 
knew the feeling of the mob of Nablous was very 
excited just then against the Christians, but as we 
stood or knelt, and listened or responded, they of- 
fered us no interruption in any way, but quietly 
and contemplatively watched our proceedings. 

In the afternoon we started for a walk, intend- 
ing to reach the summit of Mount Gerizim, but our 
dragoman involved us in an unintentional call on 
the Keimakan, or governor of the town, which oc- 
cupied us otherwise. 

He led us first through the town of Nablous into 
the Samaritan quarter, where we saw the Samari- 
tan synagogue. An ancient worn copy of the 
Pentateuch was taken out of its recess in the wall 
and shown us, but probably it was not the precious 
copy which the Samaritans of Nablous so jealously 
guard. This ancient Samaritan colony is, how- 
ever a commentary on New and Old Testament 
history, more interesting to unlearned eyes than 
any manuscript. 

From this we were guided to the Keimakan’s 
house, from the flat roof which we were to have a 
good view of the valley. There, unfortunately for 
our walk to the top of Gerizim, the Keimakan’s 
nephew met us, and invited me to pay a visit to 
the hareem. It would have been a discourtesy to 
decline, and accordingly, I had to leave our party 
and descend a flight of steps from the roof to the 
women’s appartments. 

These steps led to an open court with a reser- 
voir of pure water in the centre. Three ladies 
were sitting and standing in the court when the 
Keimakan’s nephew took me there. One, who 
seemed to be the principal, invited me to sit down 
on some cushions which lay in the corner of a 
room opening on this court. Then they brought a 
Persian rug and spread it for me, and offered me 
a glass of Sherbet. My large brown hat, with its 
folds of muslin coiled into a turban round it, 
amused them apparently as much as it would have 
our friends in England. ‘hey took it off, and 
stroked my hair, as one would a cat one wished to 
make friends with, and felt my dress. I showed 
them my eye-glass, which entertained them greatly. 
Then I took a little child on my knee, which 
made a means of communication. So, with my 
few Arabic words we became very friendly. They 
offered me a chiboque, but I could not pretend to 
undertake an unmitigated long pipe; and not to 
offend them by declining their hospitality, I said, 
“Nargilleh.” They then brought me a pipe twined 
like a snake round a glass jar full of rose-water, 


in which the bowl is placed, and I managed to cre- 
ate a few bubbles. 





e While this was preparing, another lady appeared 
eousness, and seek that which comes from God only. | who seemed the chief, as ieanediobale ail thea 


retired into the back ground and left me to my new 
hostess. She was quite caressing and affectionate, 
showed me into several bedrooms, unfastened the 
lattices which opened into the garden for me to look 
out, although she would not approach them her- 
self, and finally placed me beside her on a diyan 
in a room more furnished than any of the others, 
and had a nargilleh and a cup of coffee brought 
for me. 

The rooms were very scantily furnished. Chairs 
and tables, of course, you would not expect; but 
there were no luxuries—no signs of women’s work 
or taste, no flowers, sewing materials, or books, or 
traces of any kind of occupation or amusement— 
only four dreary white-washed walls, with a few 
cushions, and a recess in the walls closed with 
carved doors, for a wardrobe. The cushions were 
covered with chintz. Only in the room where [ 
had coffee was a small Turkish table of ebony, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. The dress of the ladies 
was not rich as I had expected, with the exception 
of rows of gold coins and pearls strung and fes- 
tooned round their heads, as also round their 
children’s. The loose veil and mantle which forms 
the out door costume of the women, and enfolds 
them into a shapeless bundle of clothes, were, of 
course, laid aside. The whole visit made me very 
sad. The position of those women, with their 
handsome expressive faces, and kindly lively ca- 
ressing ways, weighed most painfully on my heart. 
And they were fellow-townswomen of the woman of 
Samaria! It was difficult to get away from them. 
At length, however, 1 made them understand that 
I must not keep my party waiting, and succeeded 
in rejoining them on the roof of the house. There 
the Keimakan joined us, and was most polite. He 
was a grand-looking old man with a long white 
beard. His arrival involved a second edition of 
sherbet, pipes, and coffee, so that our walk up 
Gerizim was much abridged. 

We climbed some way up, however, after takin 
leave of the hospitable governor, and were attended 
by a kawass, whom he insisted on our having, as 
a guide and escort. It was a pleasant path beside 
streams, occasionally crossing them, and always 
accompanied by their refreshing music, and among 
the luxuriant gardens and orchards which they 
water. The opposite hill, Ebal, looked compara- 
tively bare and stony, only sprinkled with a little 
vegetation of a dull green. They told us the 
springs all rose on Gerizim, the hill of blessing. 
If so it is a remarkably vivid type, the hill of curs- 
ing, barrep, brown, and voiceless,—whilst the hill 
of blessing is clothed with evergreen herbage, luxu- 
riant trees, and vines nourished by the living 
waters in its heart. 

The remainder of the day we rested in or near 
our tents, and had time to think what those two 
days must have been which our Lord once actually 
spent in this very place, listened to, welcomed, un- 
derstood. 

From this valley had gone up, eighteen hundred 
years ago, the first recognition of the Son of God, 
as not only the Jewish Messiah, the Christ, but the 
Desire of all nations, the Saviour of the world. 
One could fancy that the powers of life in nature 
had been unfettered here ever since, in virtue of 
that acknowledgment; and that the valley of 
Sychar was ever after to be a fragment and fore- 
taste of paradise,—a place of streams and rest, 
full of all manner of trees pleasant to the eyes, 
and good for food, a little spot of earth visibly 
subject to the life giving sceptre of the “second 
Man,” the Lord from heaven. No place to be 
compared with this in fertility and beauty exists, 


they say, in Palestine. We had, certainly, seen 
none. 
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It was pleasant, too, to think that this town and 
valley may also have been the one alluded to in 
the eighth of Acts,—the words translated in John 
iv., “a city of Samaria,” and in Acts viii., “the 
city of Samaria,” being the same. If so, this 

lace was the first scene of a Samaritan Church, 
admitted by Peter and John, on the same level as 
the Church at Jerusalem. In this city there was 
then “great joy.” And here again, no doubt 
(Acts xv.,) as in the other Churches of Samaria, 
the tidings of the conversion of the Gentiles in 
Asia Minor, “caused great joy to the brethren,” 
rejoicing that the Saviour of the world had at 
length been welcomed by the heathen world as 
once and for the first time in their own Samaritan 
city. 
Thus the valley was full of happy and living 
associations varied and refreshing as the sound of 
its own many waters. 

On Monday morning some of our party walked 
again through the town, and saw a potter sitting 
at his wheel moulding the red clay into the simple, 
but picturesque bowls and pitchers used by the 
peasantry. 

I longed to be able to speak to a few poor peas- 
ant women and children who came and sat by me 
under the shade of a mulberry-tree after our tents 
were struck. Fellow-townswomen of the woman 
in Samaria, surely the void and thirst in her heart 
existed also in theirs. If they could only have 
learned about the living water! 

At three o'clock in the afternoon (Monday, June 
30th,) we set off again, under the guard of two 
Bashi Bazouks sent by the Keimakan. Reluct- 
antly we ascended the hill out of that lovely val- 
ley, with its cool dewy atmosphere, its abundant 
streams, ils fig-trees and mulberries, covered with 
vines, and its holy and happy memories. 

After a pleasant ride of three hours over breezy 
hills we reached the place where our tents were 
pitched by a spring in a green valley just under 
the hill of Samaria. 

Our route had now broken off, for an interval, 
from all definite incidents in the narratives of the 
Gospels, and in the history of the apostles. From 
Sychar to Nain, on the northern side of the Plain 
of Esdraelon, we are met by no name which re- 
calls any especial deed or word of our Lord. Yet 
the impress of his footsteps was with us everywhere. 
Again and again he had mounted these hills, and 
descended into these valleys, and crossed these hot 
and weary plains. There was one association 
which could never leave us, and on which it was 
almost a relief at times to fall back, after having 
our attention fixed intensely on some especial scene. 
The mere distances we traversed enabled us to re- 
alize in a way I had never done before, what the 
activity and fatigue of those three years of his 
ministry must have been. 

He had traversed these paths on foot. It is evi- 
dent that his journeys were not made in silence. 
The apostles were with him, and as they walked 
he taught them. Parable and proverb, and im- 
mortal sayings, and words of tender warning and 
sympathy, were always falling from his lips, as 
they weut through vineyard, corn-field, or solitary 
path among the flickering shadows of copsewood, 
or under the olive groves. And therefore, perhaps, 
it was only Jesus who was weary when they reached 
the well at Sychar. 


It would be interesting to trace how many of 














































themselves in by day, “and the birds of the air) J Didas the Rest Did.—This tame yieldin 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to! spirit—this doing “ as the rest did”—has mined 
lay his head.” : thousands. 

Again, “ Jesus going up to Jerusalem, took the) A young man is invited by vicious companions 
disciples apart in the way, and said unto them,|to visit the theatre, or the gambling room, or 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of, other haunts of licentiousness. He becomes dis- 
man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and|sipated, spends his time, loses bis credit, squanders 
scribes; and they shall condemn him to death.” (his property, and at last sinks into an untimely 

Again, “ As he went through the corn-fields on| grave. Whatruined him? Simply, “doing as the 
the Sabbath-day,” the Pharisees found fault with) rest did.” 
the disciples for plucking the ears of corn; and| A father has a family of sons. He is wealthy. 
he said unto them, “ The Sabbath was made for| Other children in the same situation of life do so 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” and so; are indulged in this thing and that. He 

Instances might be wultiplied of this wayside) indulges his own in the same way. They grow up 
teaching. Indeed, the number of the lessons of|idlers, triflers and fops. The father wonders why 
eternal truth called out by casual words or acts, or| his children do not succeed better. He has spent 
by the scenes he was passing through at the time,) much money on their education, has given them 
would probably far exceed our Saviour’s more de-| great advaptages; but, alas! they are only a 
liberate and formal instructions. It is this which| source of vexation and trouble. Poor man, he is 
gives the variety and vividness to his teachings.| just paying the penalty of “doing as the rest did.” 
They were conversations, not “discourses.” They| ‘This poor mother is striving hard to bring up 
were not put together as humgn words and works) her children genteelly. They learn what others 
are; they grew as divine works do, and they live.'learn—to paint, to sing, to play, to dance, and 

Of two incidents in the gospels we do, how-| several other useless matters. In time they marry; 
ever, know that they happened among these Sa-| their husbands are unable to support their extrava- 
maritan bills. |gance; and they are soon reduced to poverty and 

To one village in the country through which we} wretcbedness. ‘The good woman is astonished. 
were journeying, the Saviour of the world sent|‘‘ Truly, says she, I did as the rest did.” 
forward messengers to secure him a night's lodging. The sinner following the example of others, 
The name of that village is not given, any more| puts off repentance aud neglects to prepare for 
than the name of the woman “ who was a sinner.”| death. He passes along through life, till, un- 
Sectarian bigotry prevailed over the common hos-| @wares, death strikes the fatal blow. He has no 
pitality of the Kast. “They would not receive”| time left now to prepare. And he goes down to 
One who was going up to the rival altar at Jeru-| destruction, because he was so foolish as to “do as 
salem. They did not know what that passover| the rest did.” 
was to prove, nor who was to be its paschal lamb. 

The fervent natures of the sons of thunder 
flashed into revengeful indignation. There must GUIZOT AND LAMARTINE. 
have been more fire in the eye of the beloved dis-| Real greatness consists not alone in extraordi- 
ciple, even in his chastened old age, than the me-|nary faculties of mind. Gifts of genius may 
dizeval painters have given him in youth. But|make a brilliant man, but something more is 
the Lord turned and rebuked, not the inhospitable| wanted to make one truly great. Perhaps the 
villagers, but the disciple whom he loved. He} chief element of this solid greatness is the mastery 
said to the brothers, “ Ye know not what manner'| of the soul over itself—a self-poised mind, that ac- 
of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not|cepts honours with dignity, and bears reverses 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.”| with fortitude. It is the absence of this self-pos- 
And quietly, uncomplainingly, without another] session which betrays the weakness of many cele- 
word of comment, He for whom and by whom all|brated men. Excessive vanity makes them osten- 
things were created “ passed on to another vil-|tatious when in the possession of wealth or power, 
lage.” and irritable in adversity. Perhaps the world 

This is the only incident recorded in the New! docs not contain a more striking example of this 
Testament to the dishonour of the despised Sama-| than the French poet Lamartine——a man who has 
ritans. Perhaps the simple and touching story) been on the highest pinnacle of earthly ambition, 
which we usually call the parable of the good Sa-| and who now, finding himself of less importance 
maritan was actually a true narrative of a deed of|than he was before, frets away his noble mind in 
kindness, marked by Him who observed the widow! mourning the loss of his former position. It is a 
put her mite into the treasury, and saw Nathanael) sad spectacle to see him wandering gloomily in the 
under the fig-tree. But however that may be, its| streets of Paris, pining with discontent, and com- 
scene was not in this immediate neighbourhood. | plaining of the world which neglects him. Not 

The second incident of gospel narrative which| even his literary fame consoles him for the loss of 
may probably have occurred in Samaria, “as our| political power. ‘Thus he seems to be going down 
Lord passed through Samaria and Galilee, on his| to the grave ill at ease with himself and with man- 
way to Jerusalem,” is the healing of the ten le-| kind. 
pers. If this was so, somewhere on the rocky| How different is the conduct of another French- 
paths among those Samaritan hills our Lord’s| man, the former minister of Louis Philippe, Gui- 
heart was gladdened by the sight of one grateful|zot. Here, too, is a man who once was a power 
human being; and he, like the grateful woman of|in the cabinets of Europe, but who to-day holds 
Sychar, was a Samaritan. One would like to in-| no office, and aspires to no political influence. And 
dentify, as much as any spot in Palestine, the] yet he does not let disappointed ambition eat his 
place where the healed Samaritan leper, no more| heart out, but sits down calmly to write those 
constrained, a3 an unclean person, to keep “ afar| great historical works which will be the glory of 





Littleness of Great Men. 





our Lord’s parables or instructions were given as| off,” fell down at the feet of Jesus, giving him| French literature, and which will, perhaps, secure 


they went in the way. “ As they went in the way 
a certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus said 


unto him, Foxes have holes,” the jackals which 
hunt among these hills by night have holes to hide|sink in our own esteem. 





thanks. him a more enduring fame even than his administra- 


tion of the government. Lately he has been occu- 
pied in writing “‘ Memoirs to Illustrate the an 
In the measure we advance in grace, so shall we|of his Times;” and in the fourth volume whic 

has just appeared, he speaks honorably but sadly 


(To be continued.) 
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of his brilliant countryman. It is interesting to| Every religiously concerned parent, on placing |‘ He is 80 full of dete wonts. He wont swing, or 


see the portrait of one distinguished man thus 
drawn by another. Says Guizot: 

“| cannot encounter the name of M. de Lamar- 
tine in my reminiscences, or himself in our streets, 
without an impression of profound melaucholy. 
No man ever received from God more valuable 
gifts—gifts of person or position; of intellectual 
power and social elevation. Neither have favoura- 
ble circumstances been withheld from him, in ad- 
dition to those original advantages; every chance, 
as well as every means of success, have attended 
his steps. He grappled them with ardour; for a 
moment he played a lofty part in a lofty drama; 
he reached the end of the highest ambition, and 
enjoyed its most consummate glories. Where is he 
now! I speak not of the reverses of his public 
career, nor of the trials of his private life. 1n our 
days who has not fallen? Who has not experi- 
enced the blows of fate, the anguish of the soul, 
the inflictions of fortune? Labour, disappointment, 
sacrifice and suffering have held in all times, and 
will continue to hold, their place and portion iu 
the destiny of man—with the exalted more than 
with the humble. What surprises and saddens me 
is, that Lamartine should be astonished or irri- 
tated at this. It is not alone the pain of his po- 
sition, but the state of his feelings, such as be has 
revealed them to us, which [ cannot contemplate 
without melancholy. How can a spectator, who 
looks on events from such a height, be so intensely 
moved by the accidents which affect himself? How 
can such a sagacious appreciator of other men be 
possessed of so little self-knowledge? How does he 
abandon himself to such bitterness, after such ex- 


fee] themselves cared for and instructed—(so far 
as practicable) under such influences as prevail in 
a well-ordered family. And as the golden rule is 
ever applicable, let the teacher consider himself 
either in the pupil’s or the parent’s stead, and see 
how that rule will work upon him. Let him re- 
member the longings, the yearnings, the shrinking, 
\the discouragements, the aching void, and the 
gloomy forebodings attending his first introduction, 
aud first week’s experience in a boarding school. 
Let him remember, also, the parents’ hopes, the 
mother’s fears, lest the fruits of her watchfulness, 
her labours, and her prayers for her child, up to 
that crisis, may by some unsuitable association or 
attachment, some ill-timed indulgence or repulse, 
be blighted, and her cherished one come back to her 
bosom, tainted, changed and alienated from the 
|paths of religion and quiet virtue. These are con- 
sideratiops which perents know how to weigh, and 
teachers cannot fully acquit themselves unless they 
sympathize with both children and parents in these 
\respects. He hath made but little progress in the 
|philosophy of life, who hath not learned the appli- 
‘cation of the leverage of sympathy to the varied 
\machinery of education. 


} 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


LITTLE WONTS. 
How often do we meet in our social intercourse, 


his children trom home for education, would desire |let us swing. 
that they should be cared for and instructed—and |play horse to please him, but he wont let us be 

















tensive enjoyment of the favours of heaven and of|individuals with whom we find great difficulty in 
the world? In that richly endowed nature there|getting on harmoniously. They seem constitu- 
must be great blanks and a want of controlling |tionally, or at least, habitually, to act in a manner 
harmony, to cause his fall into such an internal|contrary to the wishes and desires of those they 
trouble, and its manifestation with so much ve-|mingle with. Such are very serious obstacles to 










hemence. I have seen too little of M. de La- 
martine to know and understand him thoroughly ; 
he seemed to me like a beautiful tree covered with 
flowers, without fruit that ripens or roots that 
hold; a brilliant meteor without marked place, 
and with no assigned course in the general system 
of the firmament; a great spirit incessantly pass- 
ing and repassing from the regions of light to 
those of clouds, and catching at every step a 
glimpse of truth, without being arrested by it; a 
noble heart, open to all generous sympathies, but 
still governed by personal prepossessions.’— Livan- 
gelist. 


For “ The Fricn¢.” 
Education—No. 2. 

Though some may judge that the fractional 
result, at the close of No. 1, which is intended to 
indicate the portion of time to be speut by teachers 
of Boarding schools, in association with the pupils, 
is a reasonable portion, yet apprehending it may 
be otherwise judged by many, let us propose $ of 
that result for the beginning of a practical aim to 
combine moral, intellectual, and physical training 
iv schools where children are separated from the 
social influence of the parental abode. Could this 
be fairly tried, i. e. were every teacher in such 
schools in earnest, for 4 an hour each day, to 
throw a home feeling around his group, and to in- 
fuse a right spirit tor the several objects which 
ought to engage their attention out of school, I 
believe, (from an experience of thirty-years as a 
teacher,) that the improvement and satisfaction 
arising therefrom would be so marked, that he 


\the comfort of their friends. ‘They seem to see so 


many causes of fault finding with the actions and 
remarks of those around them, and are so deter- 
minedly bent on having their own way, that it is 
often quite a relief to a company when such retire 
from it. This disposition is often met with in 
children, and a siwple narrative I recently read, 
fully exhibits it, as acting in a little boy. 

A little girl, named Jesse, who expected two of 
her young triends to pay her a visit, had put her 
baby house in nice order for their entertainment, 
aud had swept the barn floor clean, where a swing 
|had been put up, and in short, had exerted herself 
to prepare every thing, so that they might have a 
very pleasant time together. She had a little bro- 
ther, Henry, whom they usually called Harry, 
who sometimes was very pleasant, but at other 
times was hard to manage. ‘The two visitors came 
at last, and when the kissing aud taking off of 
bonnets and shawls were over, Jesse asked them 
which they would see first, her baby house or the 
barn, “ The baby house,” said the strangers, 
which was a very natural choice, as they were 
little girls, but that did not please Harry, who 
|shouted out “barn.” His sister told him they 
must do as the company wished. They went out 
together, and probably the good natured visitors 
submitted to Harry. After atime, however, Jesse 
came dragging Harry in to their mother, and re- 
questing she would keep him, saying they could 
not have a good time where he was. 

- The mother, of course, was sorry, but Jesse said 
\she could not help it, and added, “I tried to love 
him, and eoax him, and please him, and we ali 


j 





would feel bound, not by duty only, but by interest, | did, but it is of no use, he does not fall in with us, 
to increase the proportion of his time thus em-|and he spoils all our comfort.” ‘To the mother's 


ployed. 


enquiry as to the difficulty he made, Jesse said, 






He wont play school. Then we 
three horses, and he wont drive us on the gravel, 
but into the thorn bushes, and is so all the time, 
We are pleased with him, but he will not be with 
any thing we do.” 

Ofcourse mother had tokeeptroublesome Ha 
with bis dtét/e wonts, by her side, for she could not 
let him spoil all the pleasure of the visitors. But 
grown up people, with as crooked, perverse ways 
as Harry bad, cannot always be managed so casily, 
Many people have /2té/e wonts about them, who do 
not know how uncomfortable some disagreable way 
of theirs render them to those amongst whom they 
mingle. In our intercourse with others, christian 
politeness does not by any means constrain us to 
unite with all the sentiments expressed, but we 
should offer our dissent with a mild tone and a 
courteous manner. Let there be nothing manifest 
of the disposition which prompts /ittde wonts, in 
what we say in opposition to the sentiments of 
others. 

There are men and women to be met with, in 
civil, social, nay, | may say in religious society, in 
whom too much of this contrary disposition is per- 
ceptible. Sometimes they manifest it in respect to 
the opinions and acts of people in general, some- 
times their opposition seems confined to a few, or 
to one. We have known many in our time who 
could not see any propriety in propositions made, 
or sentiments exercised by certain individuals, who 
would have given their immediate approbation, had 
they been uttered by others. If a person, against 
whom they feel a prejudice, advocate any measure, 
however good it may appear to others, they are 
sure to feel the spirit of the /itt/e wonts immedi- 
ately called into exercise, and they strive to defeat 
it, even when they are too cautious to come out 
openly in condemnation. 

Men and women who feel themselves disposed 
to act and to speak crossly and contrary to the 
judgment of those amongst whom they move, if 
they have not sufficient,self-control to enable them 
to restrain the public exhibition of their /itt/e wonts, 
had better retire. The universal fault finders,— 
the persons determined to have their own way in 
every thing, have no right to mingle in social so- 
ciety, the comfort and enjoyment of which they 
seriously disturb, even when they do not wholly 
destroy it. The disposition they manifest is con- 
trary to christianity, and however loud their pro- 
fession may be, they are not living in the spirit it 
inculcates. 

Those who only manifest the Zittle wonts dispo- 
sition towards particular individuals, are far from 
having attained Christian perfection. I have 
known cases where, between two persons, a mutual 
feeling of this kind existed. Some slight cause of 
alienation having occurred, it led to public re- 
bukes from either side in respect to matters not in 
themselves of much consequence, which increased 
mutual jealousy and dislike, until as respected the 
sentiments or actions of each other, the disposition 
of the /ittle wonts was very strongly exhibited. 
Ah! I have seen such a feeling increase until it 
seemed to spread to the destroying of the christian 
usefulness of individuals. Some have let it go so 
far as to cause them to condemn all who felt and 
expressed a friendly interest in those against whom 
they have let in this dislike. Some have nourished 
it until it is to be feared, that their own spiritual 
condition has been sadly injured, until they could 
hardly, from the great growth of prejudice, give 
an impartial judgment in regard to any one. The 
opinions and actions of every one being weighed, 
not according to their merits, but according as the 
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other deemed them more or less favourably inclined | with him, or for him. Many are the companionsof| We are all travelling eternity-ward. The pil- 
towards the object of their suspicion and dislike. | histable; not many of his abstinence. The loaves} grimage will soon be accomplished. Let us try 
they follow, but the cup of his agony they leave.|to be faithful to our mission—to our vows—to our 
It is too bitter: they like not to drink thereof. Aud|God. ‘“‘ He giveth power to the faint; and to 
many will magnify his miracles, who are offended|them that have no might he increaseth strength. 
at the ignominy of bis cross. But, O man! as| But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
he for thy salvation, so thou for the love of him, |strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
must humble thyself, and be contented to be of no|they shall run, and not be weary, and they shall 
reputation, that thou mayest follow him; not in a|walk, and not faint.”—Sunday-School Times, 
carnal, formal way, of vain man’s tradition and aon 

prescription, but as the Holy Ghost by the apostle 
doth express it, “In the new and living way,” 
which Jesus hath consecrated, that brings all who 
walk in it to the eternal rest of God; whereinto 
be himself is entered, who is the holy and only 
blessed Redeemer.— William Penn's No Cross 
No Crown, 

















































































































Sealing his own Fute.—lIt is a well know law 
of the human constituticn, that while practical bab- 
jts grow stronger by repeated acts, passive im- 
pressions, by the same process, are weakened. 
Thus, the sight of suffering is, at first, exceedingly 
painful, and this sympathetic pain prompts us to 
exert ourselvesin order to relieve the sufferer. Now, 
to allow these impressions to be repeated, and thus 
gradually weakened, without acquiring the practi- 
cal habits which they were meant to produce, is 
fatal to the character. It is, as another has well 
expressed it, “to burn up the kindling without 
starting the fire.” This explains the injurious 
effects of theatre-going and novel-reading, where 
passive impressions are repeatedly awakened by 
imaginary scenes of distress, but no opportunity is 
afforded to act as these impressions would dictate. 
In this we have a satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon so puzzling to philanthropists, viz: 
that delicate and refined men and women will fare 
sumptuously every day, eating “‘ whatever is good,” 
and recline nightly upon couches of down, while 
eutirely undisturbed by a knowledge of the fact 
that many pale forms, weary and hungry, are 
fainting almost at their very doors. They have 
lost the susceptibility of receiving impreseions from 
the sight of suffering, without having acquired 
the habit of practical benevo lence. 

The same law prevails with reference to reli- 
gious impressions. The oftener these are repeated, 
the oftener the sinner feels moved to act in view 
either of the love or justice of God, and if he allows 
these impressions to pass away without acting in 
accordance with them, the less and less becomes 
the probability that he will ever do so. On each 
repetition the impression becomes fainter, and the 
indisposition to act stronger. The glorious gospel 
of Jesus Christ thus becomes to thousands, in 
whose hearing it is proclaimed, a savor of death 
unto death. Itis possible to wear out these im- 
pressions. Sinners, rouse from this sleep. You 
have often felt these impressions, and ‘as often have 
refused to act in obedience to them. You know 
from experience that they are daily growing weaker 
—take heed lest they disappear, and leave you 
confirmed in your sins. 





That Christ's immediate revelation of the na- 
ture of his Father is to his babes.—Not to the 
wise, not to the zealous, not to the studious, not to 
the devout, not to the rich in the knowledge of the 
scriptures without; but to the weak, the foolish, 
the poor, the lowly in heart. And man receives 
not these revelations by study, by reading, by wil- 
ling, by running, but by being formed in the will 
of life, by being begotten of the will of the Father, 
and by coming forth inthe will, and lying still in 
the will, and growing up in the will, here the child 
receives the wisdom which is from above, and daily 
learns that cross which crucifies the other wisdom, 
which joins with and pleases the other will, which 
ioves to be feeding on the shadowy and husky part 
of knowledge, without life. Therefore, if ever thou 
desire to receive this knowledge from Christ, know 
that eye in thyself that is to be blinded, which 
Christ will never reveal the Father to; read at 
home, know the wise and prudent there, whom 
Christ excludes from the living knowledge. And 
if thou canst bear it, that eye that can read the 
scriptures with the light of its own understanding; 
that can consider and debate, and take up senses 
and meanings of it, without the immediate life and 
power; that is the eye that may gather what it can 
from the letter, but shall never see into the life, nor 
taste of the true knowledge; for Christ, who alone 
opens and gives the knowledge, hides the pearl 
from that eye —Jsauc Pennington, 

Controversy.—“ I like controversy when it is 
thoroughly honest. I do admire to see two large 
and generous minds approach a subject from op- 
posite quarters, and then to watch the new lights 
that flash over it and show it ia a thousand rela- 
tions that were not obvious before. It lifts us out 
of the ruts of our sects and party, in whose tread- 
will we had been grinding all our lives, and mis- 
taking it for the universe. ‘But controversy with 
smal] minds is the smallest business that is done 
in this world. It slides inevitably into word- 
catching, and ends in personalities. The moment 
I saw a man consciously trying to put my language 
to a different use from what I had put it myself, I 
would stop short with him and say: ‘I am glad ~ 
to compare ideas, but I bave no time for word- 
catching.’ To say, as Dr. Johnson did, ‘I can’t 
furnish meauing and brains too,’ is not courteous. 
The only controversy that ever convinces the contro- 
vertists, is a frieudly comparison of beliefs, each 
turning the other’s round, and viewing it under all 
the angles of reflection.”—Z. H. Sears. 





Stubbornness and stiffness in children who are 
grown up.—Much of the stubbornness and stiff- 
ness in children who are grown up, is owing to 
fond and indulgent parents, some of whom desire 
well for their children, and as Eli did, advise and 
counsel them, but still they have not restrained 
them according to their power; and this was his 
sin, and the cause of the destruction of his sons. 
These suffer them, through their foolish and evil 
fondness to get ahead, and to grow up in disobe- 
dience, and when dealt with by concerned Friends, 
they will tell them, “we must not be too harsh 
and severe upon our children; we must bear with 
them, and draw them by love, lest we drive them 
out from amongst Friends; we hope they will 
grow wiser and better in time.” These and the 
like fond arguments, we have met with; but by 
means of this forbearance, such a strong spirit of 
rebellion has grown up in them, that at last they 
have become so unruly and stubborn, as to be 
above advice, rule, or government. 

And here I would warn all such indulgent pa- 
rents to repent thereof; otherwise, I verily believe 
the blood of their children will be required at their 
hands. I have compared a child to a young twig 
that is easily bent, but when grown to a sturdy 
tree is past bending. Children when young being 
prone by nature to evil, are to be kept in subjec- 
tion; and as soon as anything of pride, wanton- 
ness, or other evil appears in them, that is the time 
for bending and restraining them, so far as it is in 
the power of parents to do, and which is most cer- 
tainly their duty, as may be plainly proved from 
scripture.—Joieph Pike, 





Religion, the denial of self—Religion is a de- 
nial of self; yea, of self-religion too. It is a firm 
tie or bond upon the soul to holiness, whose end is 
happiness; for by it men come to see the Lord. 
“The pure in heart,” says Jesus, “see God ;” he 
that once comes to bear Christ’s yoke, is not car- 
ried away by the devil’s allurements; he finds ex- 
celling joys in his watchfulness and obedience. If 
men loved the cross of Christ, his precepts and 
doctrine, they would cross their own wills, which 
lead them to break Christ’s holy will, and lose 
their own souls, in doing the devil's. Had Adam 
minded that holy light in Paradise more than the 
serpent’s bait, and stayed bis mind upon his Crea- 
tor, the rewarder of fidelity, he had seen the 
snare of the evemy, and resisted him. Oh, do 
not delight in that which is forbidden! look not 
upon it if thou wouldst not be captivated by it. 
Bring not the guilt of the sins of knowledge upon 
thy soul. Did Christ submit his will to bis 
Vather’s, and, for the joy that was set before him 
endure the cross, and despise the shame of a new 
and untrodden way to glory? ‘Thou also must sub- 
mit thy will toChrist’s holy law and lightinthy heart, 
and for the reward he sets before thee, to wit, eter- 
nal life, endure his cross and despise the shame of it. 
All desire to rejoice with him, but few will suffer 





Our Mission.—Our mission is to labour and 
faint not. Wherever the voice of duty calls, it is 
ours to attend. Temptations, trials and dangers 
may beset the way, but if the light of God’s re- 
conciled countenance illumes our path, we have 
nothing to fear. In the darkest hours of our 
Saviour’s sojourn below, when his disciples stood 
afar off, he never swerved from the fulfilment of 
the God-assigned mission. No, the great work of 
love went on! Do we profess to bear the name 
of Christ? If so, we have pledged ourselves to la- 
bour in his cause. The solemn covenant of allegi- 
ance is registered on high. Are we faithful to 
those vows; Let the influence we exert, on those 
with whom we hold intercourse, answer for us. 
Each hour, as it wings its way from us, bears with 
it the consequences of that hour’s thoughts and 
deeds. Nothing is lost! However humble or ob- 
secure our position may be, still we are not exempt 
from this weight of responsibility. How: very 
precious is the thought, that, if we labour faithfully 
in the Master’s name, we shall know the fulless of 
that blessing, which “maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow.” 
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An example worthy of imitation.—She was 
born in Philadelpbia, about the year 1704. Her 
parents, Anthony and Elizabeth Morris, being 
worthy Friends, were concerned to educate her in 
the fear of the Lord, iu the diligent attendance of 
religious meetinys, and in an early acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures; and she often in after 
life acknowledged the benefit of their pious care in 
these respects. Through the Lord’s blessing on 
these means, and the preserving power of Divine 
grace, she was kept from many of the follies to 
which youth is incident; and her father, when near 
his end, remarked respecting her, that she had’ 
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never disobeyed him, but been a comfort to him ; 
an example worthy of imitation.— Memoztr of Sarah 
Morris. 


Efficacy of Prayer.—Prayer renders affliction 
less sorrowful, and joy more pure. It mingles 
with the one an unspeakable strength and sweet- 
ness, and adds to the other a celestial perfume. 
In what pursuit of earth can you be engaged that 
you have nothing to ask of him who placed you 
here? You are a traveller seeking an abiding place. 
Do not walk with the head bowed down; but lift 
your eyes to make sure of the route. Your coun- 
try is heaven: and when you look toward it, is 
not your soul stirred within you? Do you not 
hasten onward with strong desire? Or has this 
desire no life? 

Sometimes there passes over the fields a wind 
which parches the plants, and then their withered 
stems droop toward the earth, but watered by the 
dew they regain their freshness, and lift up their 
languishing beads. So there are always burning 
winds, which pass over the soul and wither it. 
Prayer is the dew which refreshes it again.— 
From the French of La Mennais. 


Training and preservation of Children —We 
educated them in the Truth, in their younger 
years, and watched over them in love, till they 
knew the power of God in themselves, unto which 
we recommended them, by which they have been 
preserved to this day, to my great comfort. Many 
days and years have I, with bended knees, in se- 
cret prayed to God, before the throne of his grace, 
to guard them with his power from the evil of this 
world, and to direct their steps in the way of 
righteousness, which in a great measure | have 
hitherto enjoyed; blessed and praised be the name 
of the Lord forever. I am not a little comforted 
therein; the Lord preserve them to the end of their 
days, in faith and well doing. Amen.— Ambrose 
Rigge. 

The Golden Elizir—In former times, there 
was a vain search for a substance which should 
turn into gold all metals to which it should be ap- 

lied. 

’ The christian has that which may turn every 
event into joy. God commands us to rejoice ever- 
more: and furnishes the means of rejoicing. 
Our plans on which we set our heart may have 
failed, and we are disposed to mourn over our 
failure. Rejoice rather that God’s will is done in- 
stead of ours. Are we not sure that it is better 
for us to have his will done than our own. Is not 
he wiser and holier than we? 


We are yet a favoured people.—lIt is gratefully 
to be acknowledged, that notwithstanding many in 
our society have adopted the customs of the world, 
and drunk of its beguiling spirit, we are yet a fa- 


voured people. In our religious assemblies may 
be felt a gathering Power, that would help us in 
our christian pilgrimage, and increase our know- 
ledge in divine truths, settle, stablish our christian 
faith, and sanctify our hearts, with all our affec- 
tions.— Mary Capper. 
Sieaeicaeks 

True religion is not a routine of ceremonies, nor 
yet the essence of any special creed. The religious 
sentiment is inherent in every nation of the human 
race. It gives a beauty of its own to all the ex- 
ternal forms of creation, and everything that is 
true and noble in man’s soul, springs from its 
source. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Univen Sratss.—TZhe Progress of the Struggle—In 
obedience to the order of the Presideut, Gen. M‘Clellan 


has assumed the chief command of the armies of the 
United States, Gen. Scott having voluntarily retired 
from active service, in consequence of his advanced age 
and bodily infirmities. Affairs along the national lines, 
in the vicinity of Washington, still continue unchanged, 
and there is no intimation of any movement in any di- 
rection. The rebels make no demonstrations of any 
kind. The movement of troops towards Washington 
has again commenced. Eight regiments are ordered 
from Pennsylvania, thirteen from New York, and from 
all the Eastern States the troops ready for service are 
in movement. No further operations on the upper Po- 
tomac appear to be in progress. The brigades ,com- 
posing Gen. Bank’s division, have withdrawn from 
Edward’s Ferry, and they now occupy their former 
positions around Durnestown, a sufficient force having 
veen left at the river to prevent any attempt at crossing 
on the part of the rebels. It is understood that all the 
approaches to Leesburg have been strongly fortified by 
the rebels. 

The great naval expedition sailed from the Chesapeake 
on the 29th ult. It was subsequently seen off Hatteras, 
proceeding southward. It is stated that po written 
orders were issued to the commanders, who are left to 
the exercise of their discretion within certain limits. 

The eight sloops-of-war, and the twenty-three gun- 
boats ordered by the Navy Department about four 
months ago are nearly all finished. Four of the sloops 
have been launched, and two more will be ready for 
luunching in about two weeks. Of the twenty-three 
gunboats only six remain to be launched, and they will 
probably be afloat in the course of next week. The 
Government continues to purchase vessels to be turned 
into gunboats, or to be used as store and supply ships. 
The number already purchased cannot be less than one 
hundred and forty. 

The rebels continue to strengthen their batteries on 
the lower Potomac, but have not yet been able, effectu- 
ally to close the navigation. Small vessels, in seve- 
ral instances have passed the batteries at night without 
injury. 

Private advices from Kentucky, represent that the 
Union forces were steadily gaining ground, and the 
rebels falling back discouraged. 

Gea. Fremontand staff arrived at Springfield, Missouri, 
on the 28th ult., and would remain until the various 
divisions of the army arrived. The rebel army under 
Gen. Price, was still making its way southward. He was 
reported to have 18,000 men, including 5,000 Indians. 
It is stated that Gen. Lane, who has advanced further 
south than Price, has sent to Gen. Fremont for rein- 
forcements, and that a mounted force has gone to his 
aid. The loss of Gen. Fremont’s body guard, on their 
entry into Springfield on the 24th ult., was 64 men, and 
that of the rebels 127 men. 

Advices from Gen. Rosecran’s army, represent that on 
the 2nd inst., the rebels under Floyd had advanced very 
near the American lines, and a partial engagement had 
taken place. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 391. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 227, 

The Coinage, during the Tenth month, at the U. S. 
Mint, in Philadelphia, consisted of 2,351,000 pieces, of 
the value of $3,479,969. The gold deposits at the U. 
S. Assay office in New York, for the same period, were 
$2,626,000. 

The Rebel Finances.—The Richmond Advertiser states 
that the expenses of the “ Confederacy” for the current 
year, are estimated at $300,000,000. In the editor’s 
opinion, the utmost that can be realized from loans, 
treasury notes, and the direct tax, will be $125,000,000, 
leaving a deficiency of $175,000,000 to be provided for. 

The Rebel Prisoners, have been transferred from New 
York, to Fort Warren, Boston. They numbered about 
800, and sixty of them were invalids. 

Oregon Gold.—Oregon dates to the 24th ult., give 
glowing accounts from the mines. Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold had reached Victoria within ten 
days. 

ForerGy.—Liverpool dates to the 24th ult. The cot- 
ton market was excited, with a continued advance in 
prices. Middling Orleans isquotedat 12d. Breadstuffs 
were rather lower, and the markets quiet. Consols, 92}. 

There is a great abundance of money in the Bank of 
England, and on ’Change, with indications of a continu- 
ance. The Manchester advices. were favourable, and 
prices were still advancing. 

The Shipping Gazette continues to denounce the 
blockade of the southern ports of the United States, 
and the wrongs done to British ships. 
some action on the part of the British Government is 
becoming indispensable. 

The London Times, in an editorial on the efforts of 


It says that] 


a class in Lancasbire to induce the British Government 
to interfere in America, and break the blockade, sa: 
that England would rather undergo much suffering than 
break the plain rules of international law. She bag 
recognized the blockade and must abide by it. To 
break it would disgrace and stain the reputation of 
England. England will not commit such an act, even 
to save her greatest manufactures. The Times, however, 
says that the blockade is not everywhere effectual, and 
it reminds the Washington government that it is only 
a real blockade that can call forrecognition. The artj- 
cle concludes by saying that it would ill become England 
to be the tool of southern machinations, the leaders in 
which, by withholding cotton, count on compelling 
foreign nations to take their side in the quarrel. 

A company has been formed for restoring the tele- 
graph to India. 

The Bombay mail, of Ninth month 27th, brings Cal- 
cutta telegrams to the 25th. The weather was good for 
the crops. A medium yield of cotton was anticipated 
in the northwest. The Bombay Gazette, asserts that in 
another year England need only look to India far cotton, 
There is no apparent mitigation of the financial crisis 
at Paris. It is rumored that the bullion in the Bank 
of France has decreased £1,200,000 since the last return, 
and an immediate rise in the rate of discount was in 
contemplation. 

It is asserted that the panic relative to the French 
wheat crop is premature and exaggerated. The Credit 
Mobilier of Paris was to be wound up. 

The political ferment in Russia and Poland appeared 
to be increasing. The university of St. Petersburg has 
not only been shut, but dissolved. The universities of 
Moscow and Kazaro have likewise been closed. The 
agitation in Warsaw was unabated, and the authorities 
were employing rigorous measures to maintain order. 

Approaching re-actionary movements in Italy are re- 
ported. Several of the conspirators had been arrested 
in Naples. The re-actiouists have chartered a number 
of Maltese vessels. 

The English papers contain distressing accounts of 
the damage by the inundation of Egypt, caused by the 
extraordinary rise of the waters of the Nile. Many 
villages have been overwhelmed, with great loss of cat- 
tle, and even of human life. The greater part of the 
standing crop of Indian corn is stated to be lost, 
Granaries, both government and private, have been 
flooded, and already it is said, there is an intention to 
prohibit tne further exportation of grain from Alexan- 
dria, One account states that the loss of cotton will 
reach at least one third of the entire amount. It will 
take months to repair the railroads. 
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Diep, at his residence in Washington Co., Pa., the 
15th of Seventh mo., 1861, George Smiru, an elder and 
member of Westland Particular and Monthly Meeting, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He was firmly at- 
tached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends, and was deeply grieved at departures there- 
from. He was several years confined, during which 
time he passed through great bodily affliction, which be 
bore with christian patience and resignation to the 
Divine will; often saying he did not desire exemption 
from a single pain that was permitted to attend, in 
order for bis purification. After many expressions of 
supplication, made at different times though the course 
of his illness, to be preserved in the faith and patience 
of the saints, on the day previous to his dissolution, 
amongst the last audible sentences uttered, he suppli- 
cated as follows, “ Oh, Almighty Father, be pleased to 
look down on me with pity and enable me to bless thy 
Holy name.” 

, on the 3lst of the Tenth mo., Cuartes D. Hoxt, 
son of Uriah and Elizabeth Hunt, in the 29th year of 
his age, a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 
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